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The Main Problem of the War is How, with the 

Least Disturbance of Social Tradition and the 

Least Damage to Post-war Development to 

Attain Maximum Production. Total Morale, 

Optimism and Pessimism, Complacency and 

Urgency are Vitally Important Factors in this. 
* 


People 1n 
War Production 


Digest and Commentary 


By Cuartes S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation, 
New York, N. Y. 


most of her fighting equipment at Dunkirk; and her cities were suffering 
the most terrific bombardment, that strikes and man-days lost through 
strikes were increasing? 

The country was for a time almost defenseless, with no significant amount of 
guns or tanks, no proper amount of anti-aircraft guns or ammunition, and too few 
fignter planes to beat off German bombing attacks, yet workers continued their 
work-stoppages in vital war industries. Why? , 

Then again when Rommel was beating back the British army in North Africa, 
the Russians almost looked as if they were going to lose the Caucasus, and the whole 
of Egypt and the Middle East almost looked lost, through lack of sufficient war 
materials, absenteeism in English war factories was increasing every month. Why? 


We was it that during the first years of this war, when England had lost 


Invasions Require Overwhelming Force 


HOUGH, as after events have proved, these slowdowns in war production were and 
pe only fragmentary in their final effect, the psychological reasons for their being 
at all are important. 

These matters are important for America, for though we have not suffered attacks 
at home, we have had and still do have serious problems to face, which are vitally 
affected by our war material output. 
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Invasions of foreign territories in the South Pacific, North Africa, and the 
Continent prove that it is absolutely suicidal for troops to go in without over- 
whelming numbers of men, supplies, and aerial and naval support. 

Invasion under any circumstance of inadequacy simply means tremendous loss of 
life, and failure, as at Dieppe. 

And we must make those large scale invasions soon, with plenty of men, guns, 
ships, bombs and airplanes. For if Russia were to smack down the Germans, and 
conclude a treaty with them before we got there, America and England would be left 


holding the bag to beat Germany and the Japs. Not a pleasant prospect—but a 
possible one. 


Our Own Situation 


N THE midst of this situation, we have been in the midst of a major coal strike, 
l cutting steel production; we have an evermounting toll of labor turnover and 
absenteeism; persistent loafing in some industries, notably in some shipyards is re- 
ported ; some executives of some companies are being indicted for fraud against the 
government in carrying out war contracts. The recruiting drive for Wacs and 
Waves to help the Army and Navy, by doing jobs that release fit men, has been a 
failure; and though it is asked that about a million extra women go into war fac- 
tories to help production and release fit men for service the number of women quittin g 
war factories is about the same as the number taken on. Why? 


The total effect on total war production of all these factors probably does not 
reduce it more than some percentage. Yet that percentage may be crucial in de- 
termining scheduled progress of military operations, and possibly the final outcome. 

This whole problem of getting the absolute maximum possible war production 
has not been thoroughly studied in America. But it has been in England, and many 
of the results of their study should be helpful in solving our problems. So we 
digest their report here. 
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I. Tongues Wag 


HERE has been a great deal of criticism of war production inefficiencies. A 
p ipo deal of this is based upon emotional feeling rather than on a calculation of 
the facts and realities. 

Men blame management for pettiness and accuse it of various and assorted 
malpractices. Management blames men for pretending to want to work hard, while 
still putting small personal conveniences and economic interests before work. 
Among both employers and workers there seems to be a blend of self-interest mixed 
with genuine war intention. 

Actually an analysis of hundreds of opinions expressed by all levels in war 
plants indicates that many alleged hold-ups and inefficiencies are not proved inefh- 
ciences, when all the facts are taken into consideration. There is a definite tendency 
for each manager, each foreman, each worker to take a narrow view of production, 
and to think strictly in terms of his own little bit. 

One of the principal problems in increasing industrial efficiency is the modifying 
of this attitude. For the more people know what they are doing, and understand it 
in relation to something wider than their own particular job, the less likely are they 
to be dissatisfied and critical of others. 





Vague and Petty Talk 









ucu of the talk about inefficiency is either vague or petty. It is very difficult to 
M get specific examples of real importance. This indicates that most accusations 
of inefficiency in war plants can be discounted, though not neglected. (We should 
keep this in mind in America.) 

Who does the criticising? The general picture is interesting. About eighty 
percent of top management is generally satisfied with war production. Plant man- 
agers and supervisors are less satisfied. Small company managers, particularly those 
on sub-contract work are again less satisfied. About half the workers are satisfied 
with output. Workers in war industries are more satisfied than non-war workers. 
Middle class people, in the professions, clerical workers, and others not in war in- 
dustries are the most critical. 

In all classes twice as many women as men are satisfied with the war effort. In 
fact women are found to be more satisfied in everything; more of them like their 
jobs; more of them think their jobs important; more of them are satisfied with their 
wages; less of them care about employers’ profits; less of them care about any say in 
management; and less of them beef about long hours. 
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Outsiders Bitter 


ot only are more people outside war industry critical of it, but the things they 
N say about it are more bitter. They seem almost to be actually antagonistic 
toward it. This is interpreted as due to the higher pay people are believed to get 
in war industry, some feeling of inferiority of non-war workers, privileges. war 
workers have, and a fear that they will be pushed into war work. 

Much of the criticism of war industry, particularly by outsiders centers around 
the subject of alleged high wages, particularly for youths. The newspapers play up 
these stories. Actually the facts are that, considering the hours worked, wages in 
war plants are not unduly high, though there may be a few cases of very high earn- 
ings, particularly in the building industry. 

When asked what should be done to improve industry, the most frequently ex- 
pressed idea is that it be nationalized. (We should watch criticisms in this country, 
as they inevitably increase the ‘‘nationalize industry’’ idea.) 

“This extensive belief in inefficiency, most marked among the better educated, better off 
and most responsible sections of the community, is in itself a factor operating (if unchecked ) 


towards further inefficiency, through a general feeling of dissatisfaction and distrust—a bad 
morale.”’ 


Who Blames Who? 


HO blames who? The general trend is more and more in the direction of blam- 
W ine upwards. Large employers blame the government, there is a marked 
decline in their blaming workers; smaller employers blame the government and the 
large employers; managerial personnel blame top management and workers;salaried 
people outside war industries blame war industry managements; older supervisors 
blame workers, younger supervisors blame management; skilled workers blame the 
government for letting management get away with too much, and management for 
doing so; unskilled workers blame the government for moving people into industry, 
through conscription, in -unsuitable ways. 

Perhaps a more realistic view of this problem is seen in the statements quoted 
below from three company presidents. 

(1) “‘All this talk about efficiency is overdone. Most firms always are and al- 
ways will be extremely inefficient. A lot of people say we are exceptionally efficient. 
That’s not true. We merely claim to be less inefficient than most. We claim, for 
instance, that our standard of efficiency is higher than that of the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production. We hada man sent to us from there the other day who filled quite 
an important job in the M.A.P. to help us in a management problem. We had to 
get rid of him after a week, he wasn’t even second-rate. 
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Veteran Minds 


E FIND that the managements of several firms we have taken over since the war 

V \ are considerably more inefficient than we are. There’s a lot of old lumber in 

some of these factories, family directors, veteran minds of the industrial revolution 

you could call them. They can’t be got rid of, and God help us, we have to keep 
them on even when we absorb the firm. 

I doubt if it would be possible to increase our efficiency in any appreciable way 
under present conditions, especially as there's a drought of managerial personnel, 
and the existing management personnel isn't properly trained for the job in a lot of 
cases. Of course, there’s no doubt that in some parts the working men and women 
aren't fully awake to the urgency of things. But I don’t know if you can altogether 
blame them for that, when you think what has happened.’’ (One of the largest 
concerns in the country, engaged in numerous aspects of war production. ) 

(2) ‘I don’t think things are as efficient as they ought to be, not by a long 
chalk. We industrial folk are always being told by the Government to worship the 
god of machine activity and labour activity. Everything ought to be kept going. 
That's what the shop stewards and people saytoo. It’s phooey. We should be wor- 
shipping the god of maximum production, andonly him. It’s absurd to think of keep- 
ing all the men and women busy all the time, or of keeping all the machine tools 
going all the time. Even if you pretend that there isn’t such a thing as maintenance 
which makes us have to keep some of our machines quiet almost half their life, there 
just isn’t the labour force in the country, and a lot of what there is of it wouldn't 
stand the strain either. 

I’m damned if I can see why it’s considered appalling to have a person who has 
done no work all day. What's he got to complain about if he’s getting paid. 


Need for Reserves 


EALLY, it’s wise and sensible, it’s essential to have him doing nothing all day 
R provided he’s deliberately doing nothing. What I mean is, he provides a bit 
of reserve, and one of the biggest problems we've got to face at the moment is the 
need for reserves. It’s inefficient to have everyone working at any one moment. If 
you haven't a reserve force you may be completely done in the next moment. The 
idea that no time must be lost ina factory is just plain political exploitation, though 
it’s often based on a management's inefficiency, I'll admit. But you don’t expect a 
soldier to be using his gun all the time, or a journalist to spend the whole day writing 
articles. 

Efficiency isn’t ensuring that everything and everybody is working all the time. 
Efficiency is arranging the best use of people and machines so that you get the most 
of the best products in the end. The whole development of the idea that idle time 
in a factory is a sign of inefficiency is a dangerous heresy and obscures the real prob- 
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lem of efficient production. I’m mightily worried about that problem, but I’m 


very worried too by the way it’s being heresied.’’ (Factory on highly developed 
flow production. ) 


Workers Not to Blame 


(3) ‘‘Our figures show that we’re using about 10% more man hours on the same 
products that we made before the war—we’'ve been making some things the same 
for years so that we have something to judge by and we keep, as you know, very care- 
ful figures. 

Ithink I can honestly say that as things go we are an exceptionally efficient firm, 
and we've got that reputation over years of efficient production. Using 10% more 
man hours on the job is something that I don’t see how you're going to avoid. It 
comes from all sorts of things—out of the war. Youcan’t blame the workers at all, 
and I don’t think you can blame the management except that we've lost some of our 
best people into ministries and when we ought to have a better management than 
before and we haven't got it. The fact of the matter is, if I'm right, that it’s im- 
possible to be efficient now. For that matter it’s always impossible to be efficient. 
Industry is just a constant struggle against inefficiency, because it uses fundamentally 
inefficient material—men, women and children. Industry is trying andeverlastingly 
failing to teach people to be efficient, against their grain, and against commonsense if 
you like. | 

Why, having a baby is inefficient in war-time if you like. It’s one of our main 
sources of labour wastage at the moment. But if we want a 100% efficiency just 
from the married woman end, in being available for work, we've got to cut out all 
babies for the rest of the war. If we did that, I think Hitler would have scored his 
biggest victory todate. One of the difficulties we're up against here and now is the 
juvenile labour problem and the preponderance of old men and women, which comes 
directly from our failure to keep up the birthrate before the war.’’ (Head of a group 
of firms up and down the country mainly engaged on defensive weapons. ) 
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IL Bodies Produce 


“The talk of and about war industry has done much to produce certain dissatisfactions and 
distrust. This talk is sometimes based on production facts, sometimes on fantasies, some- 
times on facts inadequately understood. Irrespective of accuracy or technical fact, the talk 
affects and alters both industrial and national morale. It influences those outside industry 
especially. The actual people inside and outside now require our attention, with special 





reference to the use that is being made of them.”’ 


HERE is a great tendency, particularly for the uninformed to think that the solu- 

tion of the manpower problem is to get every man under thirty-five in the armed 

forces, and everyone else into industry or administration. This sentiment neg- 
lects consideration of the fact that increasing the number of human bodies in the 
army or in industry does not necessarily produce more victories or more produc- 
tion. Quality is important. 

Most workers in both war industries and non-war industries think their jobs 
important. (Even girls in beauty parlors justify their work on the grounds that 
women with fancy hair-dos help keep up national morale.) While from one point 
of view this feeling is all right, particularly for workers in war industries, it creates 
a tremendous labor resistance to compulsory transfer of workers from non-essential 
jobs to war work. 

Less than half juvenile workers think their jobs important, even though on 
actual war jobs. There is a special need for improving the morale of juvenile 
workers, and getting them to feel the specific relation of their work to the war effort. 


Essential Work Orders 















ie THE early years of the war English production was badly hampered because of 
high labour turnover; spiralling wages, because of workers shopping around; 
inability of many war plants to get the workers they needed; and in many cases very 
poor working conditions. 

The only remedy for this, or at any rate the one adopted, was the Essential Work 
Orders, applying particularly to the industries experiencing the greatest difficulty. 
These orders restrict the transfer of workers from job to job and industry to industry. 
They also empower the government to shift workers from plant to plant, and from 
one place to another. They force better working conditions. 

Though very unpopular with both employers and employees, by and large they 
have been successful in accomplishing what they set out to do, namely cut turnover, 
stabilize wage rates, improve working conditions and give a better distribution of 
available man power. 
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What Will We Do? 


ATURALLY there is much criticism, in part due to the newness of the idea, in part 
N due to the personal inconvenience to which many workers are put, and in part 
to the disciplinary and other difficulties caused to management. 

(We are having increasing difficulty with manpower problems here, and it is 
beginning to appear that some form of labor conscriptive powers, wider than those 
of the present Manpower Commission will havé to be put into effect. From English 
experience we can see the difficulties we will face, and can adjust our personnel 
methods and attitudes accordingly.) 

Though in principle, as between men and women, there is equal pay for equal 
work, in actual practice it is almost entirely disregarded. The government does not 
observe it, most employers do not, and most trade unions are against it. So women 
workers ‘‘suffer’’. 


Best Type of Supervisor 


REMEN are differentiated into two classes. (1) Sympathetic and patient fore- 
Foc. very often under 4o, usually in sympathy with workers in cases of doubt. 
Usually called by their first names by workers, and exercising leadership in a co- 
Operative spirit, especially over the women, and especially good with newer women. 
(2) The older type of foreman who has come up the hard way. His leadership is 
based on a strong approach and respect for authority. He is not too successful in 
dealing with women. 

Foremen are found to be the most nervous and edgy of all the groups engaged 
in war production. 

Though women workers in general are much less critical than men, they are 
twice as critical as men about their immediate labor relations. The sorest subject 
of all is women supervisors. Next is their criticism of placement. They say the 
best use is not made of the abilities of workers, there is too much favoritism, men 
are kept on jobs which women could easily do. There is much comment on petty 
tyranny of supervisors.. Either they are more sensitive than men about this, or 
supervisors tyrannize women in ways that they could not get away with in dealing 
with men. 

| Women’s Work Preferences 


F eomsse: of women’s preferences in the matter of the type of work they would 
like to do gives the following preferences, in order of frequency: 


Creative work (art, writing, etc.) 
Secretarial 

Nursing and medical 

Housewife 

Teaching 

Administrative 

Shop work (retail trade) 
Professional 

Domestic service 
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Only 5% mentioned some ordinary unskilled jobs in war industry. 

These preferences are in striking contrast to the jobs most women are actually 
doing. Yet women are doing good work on routine factory jobs. Apparently the 
feeling that they are doing something for the war, plus the satisfaction in doing 
new sorts of jobs has helped them keep up their spirits, so far. 

The fact that so many women are doing work which is far different from what 
they say they would like to do is a source of frustration, which if long continued 
may lead to lowered morale, reduced output and absenteeism, etc. 

The general situation is, as regards women workers: 


39% say they really like their present jobs. 

36% are satisfied without being very enthusiastic. 

11% ate unenthusiastic, ranging through to definitely hostile. 
4% condemn their jobs emphatically. 

The remainder are undecided or vague or apathetic. 


Complaints about Employment Offices 


NDER the system of labour conscription in use hiring of new and transferred work- 
U ers is through the government employment office. Investigators are con- 
stantly met with complaints about the misplacing of workers, complaints by skilled 
and unskilled workers, foremen, union officials, personnel managers, and top man- 
agement. 

The government employment offices have had to expand their staffs very rapidly 
and have taken on not very highly paid people, this affecting their capabilities. The 
labour department has not made up for this by giving them more training and direc- 
tion. So, much is left to them, and their bits of paper. 

This is a very serious matter, for the gal at the employment office decides where 
a worker is to work, and at what job, and neither the worker nor the employer, to 
whom the worker is sent, can refuse. The worker may even be ordered to a plant 
100 miles away. There is of course a method of appeal, but it is slow and cumber- 
some. 

(If and when we get compulsory labor legislation in America, the first thing we 
should do is to see that the employment offices get competent well trained help. If 
the Manpower Commission is too busy to bother about this problem then industry 
should set to work as promptly as possible to train the government employees.) 

The necessity for the conscription of women for war work was in part due to 
the treatment of voluntary women, at the time a campaign was put on to get women 
to volunteer for war work. In so many cases they were treated casually and even 
discourteously, and offered quite unsuitable jobs. So the number of volunteer 
women fell off to zero, and compulsion had to be introduced. 
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The Blonde and the Brunette 


HE first influx was of semi-conscripts, i.e., women “‘directed’’ into war industry. 
Tose of these were working-class—largely women from other industries not 
essential to the war effort. Latterly, with full conscription, an increased number of 
girls with no industrial experience, including girls used to clean and specialized jobs, 
are coming into the factories; these are becoming quite a headache to thoughtful 
managements. Two such girls are sent to an armaments factory, and described by 
a Personnel Manager in his diary: 

January 16: See two more girls sent down from London. A striking blonde 
from a beauty parlour and a brunette from a gownshop, both in the West End. 
Capstan shop foreman afraid to put them on his machines; said they were too good 
atype. Iwas seriously concerned myself as our factory is an old shabby place and 
its sanitary arrangements of a very low standard. This last fact kept prodding at 
my mind all the time I talked tothem. The blonde had had four years’ training in 
massage, but no one seems to have thought of using this skill. Spent a long time 
trying to fit them iri a job that would be reasonably congenial tothem. They were 
very disappointed at our shabby factory. They had been told stories of nice clean 
new factories with everything up to date and all the modern amenities. 


Misinformation 


I Is a crying shame that these stories should be told. They are only true of the 
most modern factories. This place is full of old-fashioned shabby factories built 
years ago, and an enormous amount of war-work is done in them. Local factory 
class girls are used to them. But to keep these things dark from the good type, 
comfortably brought-up girls who are now being conscripted and to tell them stories 
which so many of their employers can’t even make come true, is cruel. 

Did my best to prepare them for a harder life than they'd been used to. They 
were, I am sure, willing to do their best, but it was a hard blow. Sent them off for 
the afternoon to fix up ration books, billets, etc., and had lunch. 

January 17: Started blonde and brunette on their job. Myself, W. M. and Shop 
Superintendent all seriously bothered about them, and always came back to our bete 
noire, the sanitary accommodation. We could not contemplate these without 
genuine concern. Other consultations during the day brought to light a way of 
fixing these girls up with clerical jobs and a staff status so that better amenities would 
be theirs. 

Mid-morning the blonde came to my office in tears almost and near breaking- 
point. The noise, the smell of oil, coupled with the nervous and emotional strain 
of the past day or two, had got her down. Spent another half-hour getting her 
calmed down, sent her home for the afternoon, told her to come in tomorrow when 
I'd try and wangle her a staff job. 
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Individual Attention 


ANUARY 18: I am genuinely sorry for these girls, though their case is not so bad 
J as that of men pitchforked into the Army. Conditions are so different from 
anything they have ever experienced before. Moreover these girls only emphasize 
how much short of what they should be are some of the facilities provided for them. 
Our canteen is not good, and we are trying hard to geta new management in. Lava- 
tory accommodation such as most factory hands use without a qualm will revolt these 
girls. But with staff and men and building materials and floor space all at a premium 
we don’t know how we can put it right fast enough. 

I try to fit each girl to a job that will suit her and see each one personally. 
Individual attention seems the only good way. But I deal with 10-20 a week, and 
some factories with 100-200, and they can only handle them in the mass. Labour 
Exchanges handle them in the mass. How can harrassed officials listen to every 


personal detail and suit each one? They can only take refuge in routine and treat 
them as numbers or items on a list and not as persons. 


Production Reducers 


be report of English workers in war production then discusses part-time work, day 
nurseries, hours, earnings, overtime, rest pauses, absenteeism, shopping problems, 
discipline, health, accidents, feeding of workers, transportation, housing, and other 
similar problems. It shows how these problems arise, the difficulties in solving 
them and how they have been met. Unsuitable arrangement of these matters, as we 
know in America, has its effect in reducing production. 
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III. Relations Determine 


“We have now indicated and attempted to analyse the wide range of actual influences 
operating on the human side in war industry. These human problems add up to a formidable 
total. If each is to be treated separately, as is at present the practice, the difficulties are very 
numerous, though nowhere insurmountable, under present conditions. Fortunately however, 
for those most able to make changes, those at the top, nearly all these problems are little more 
than different manifestations of the same central situation. It requires more strength and 
determination to deal with the situation centrally, but far less work and much more result is 
obtained than by dealing with each new manifestation as and when it arises.”’ 


important single thing in determining the human activities of a company. 

Generally these men are reluctant to make critical comments, but those that 
do are very antagonistic to government departments with whom they have to do 
business. 

Strains reach their peak with management’s anxiety about what will happen to 
the firm after the war. Management men talk about this problem more than any 
other section of the community. 

The strongest single expectation people have about the result of this war is that 
after we have won it there will be an economic depression. This feeling weighs 
most heavily on the minds of those with money and position, and has a depressing 
effect on the incentive to make sacrifices to win the war. 


T# personality, ability and point of view of men in top management is the most 


Effect of Profit Taxes 


HE Excess Profits Tax is also regarded as having a limiting effect on expansion 
‘Las production capacity. 20% of this tax is credited, and is to be repaid after the 
war is over. But there is a general feeling that only part or none of this will be 
repaid, because of post-war circumstances. 

(There is also provision for credit on a percentage of ordinary income tax of 
workers. Only one worker in ten expects to get all his credit, three thought they 
would get part of it, three were sceptical, two were sure they would never see any 
of it, and the rest did not know they were getting anything credited.) 

Employers’ campaigns against profit taxes have had a bad effect on the prestige 
of industry, and people with money. It has led to antagonistic counter propaganda 
to the effect that companies are not making sacrifices equal to those of the general 
run of people or the workers. Managements have not done very well in informing 
the public of their point of view. 
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Conscription of Wealth Favored 


HE public antagonism to industrialists and the profit motive leads to the fact that 
it ordinary people are six to one in favor of conscription of wealth. Ten to one 
are in favor of nationalization of mines, railroads and other essential industries. 

While these questions increase the anxieties of management, they have led an 
increasing number, though still a minority, of industrialists to do some new thinking 
about the function of industry in the nation. 

Eighty five per cent of workers interviewed think that the prospects of post-war 
employment in their own districts are poor. The worker’s feeling that his efforts 
for victory will produce conditions personally disadvantageous to him is of immense 
importance, and adversely affects his incentive to work to win. 

The idea of inevitable victory, promulgated by politicians and the press, has 
made many workers feel that they do not want very violently to end the war quickly 
by their efforts. In a sense these workers have an investment in the continuation 
of the war. 





Worker and Boss 





Ltt the people engaged in war industry are human beings. Sometimes one 
A wouldn't think so, hearing some of the more elderly directors talking about the 
artisans, or the Shop Stewards talking about the Works Manager. Like all humans, 
they have antagonisms and flare-ups. In industry these follow a more hard and fast 
formula than perhaps anywhere else. 

Though they overlap at many points, there are clearly two distinct sides to 
industry, the side which decides what to do, and the side which does it. It is un- 
necessary to elaborate on this. But there is a special aspect of it which is becoming 
more acute. One side, the tellers, (the bosses) are temporarily in a position of being 
told too (by the Government). Their principal fear, and in some cases their prin- 
cipal mental preoccupation, is about getting out of this position after the war, into 
at least the same sort of position as 1939. The other side, (the workers) the doers 
of what they are told, have precisely the opposite concern. They fear the return 
of the same procedure as before. Those of them who think about these things, 
and who therefore lead the others, see in the present situation an opportunity to 
alter the structure of industry so that it cannot return to ‘‘normal’’. At the same 
time, their desire to win the war restrains them from fully exploiting the situation, 
while this in turn irritates them and sets up conflict. 





















Old Enemies 








_ urge to beat the temporary enemy, the Axis, and the urge to beat the tradi- 
tional enemy (the employer), mingle and muddle. When the situation looks as 
if we are bound to beat the Axis amyway—an idea the Government have for long 
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inspired—the impulse of the workers to continue their fight with the traditional 
enemy creeps up. When things look bad, this impulse goes down again. When 
things are more than normally bad, it goes down so far it comes out at the bottom. 
It is a barometer of the urgency of effort in war industry. The way it goes up and 
down reflects the lack, of any continuing, convincing morale policy. 


Production Committees 


HE belief that it is the workers who press for a Works Production Committee is 
Tas held outside industry, rather mistakenly. The majority of workers sel- 
dom show any initial interest intheidea. Once the idea becomes reality, it is consid- 
ered to be good. Most workers do not in the ordinary way expect or anticipate 
social and psychological innovations in industry. 

In one factory, the workers at first elected shop boys and the fools of the 
place among men and women, to serve on the Committee. It was over a year 
before they saw the advantage of the scheme and took it seriously. It is now a 
success; it was nearly killed. In another case, a shop elected the most stupid 
worker, telling him that he got paid for attending the meetings. He was upset 
when he found out this wasn’t true, and resigned. The effect was actually favour- 
able—the other members of the Committee were so angry that they made a fuss 
and woke people up to the value and purpose of the Works Committee. 

Now that there is a good deal of talk about Works Committees, there is a 
tendency to think that just by setting one up something will be achieved. In our 
view, every works can benefit by a Works Committee, and the idea is capable of much 
further extension, down to the workshop and upto the town. But the Committee 
must grow from inside, be thought out and understood before being implemented. 


Organizations starting from the top are seldom so successful as those starting from 
the middle. 


Nationalization Not Cooperation 


N our sample enquiry, 5% of people spontaneously raised the need for more co- 
I Operation in industry, as compared with 23% for Nationalization, as the most 
important thing to be put right in industry. Co-operation is not an immediate 
thought of many people. There is no factory precedent for such a thought, and it 
does not seem immediately practicable. 


Who Wants Welfare? 


ELFARE tO aly extent exists in about half of factories, at a rough estimate. 

V \ But in a great many of these it is thought of as something purely physical. In 
others it is a system of ‘‘patronage’’. Least is done in West Scotland and South 
Wales. A girl who had just left a Midland factory famous for its Welfare to work 
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in another, said she was much happier in her new place of employment, because in 
the previous one ‘‘You couldn't call your soul your own, they welfared you to death’’ . 

The existence of Welfare in the form of social services within the factory is a 
move in the direction of making the factory more of a unity and co-operation group. 
But if we are even partly right in the points we have made in this report, the purely 
physical aspects of Welfare lose much of their successful application in producing a 
better. works morale and eagerness. Only where the psychological and social sides 
are equally implemented, the effect is notable. Equally, anything merely ‘‘sent 


down from above’’, with a ‘“‘this from the boss, you know’’, is less effective than if 
shared. 


Carping Criticism Kills 


VER and over again in this investigation we came across obstructions, suspicions, 
O prejudices, directly impeding action, the necessity for which was fully agreed. 
Ultimately, all such obstructions impede the action on which all must be agreed who 
participate in this war, offensive action against the enemy. All this goes back to 
the simple fact that the necessities and urgencies of the present war have not been so 
strongly felt in industry that they have swept away for the time being the past and 
the petty. 

The constant talk about each other's feelings in war production, and the constant 
emphasis on the things that go wrong, have played a major part in establishing the 
present picture, though this has naturally been an amplification of the tradition 
background. 

Criticism is the life-blood of Democracy, but, by carping, Democracy may be 
bled to death. Democratic criticism implies an accurate statement and conscious- 
ness of responsibility for the effect; carping is the exploitation or exaggeration of 
arguments based on facts, in order to discredit someone, or to elaborate one’s own 
feelings of anxiety. At the same time, those who believe there is something drasti- 
cally wrong with the basic organization of industry are bound to comment upon it 
and try to change it, because they feel that unless they do so, war production will 
never reacha peak. This dilemma, which we will not pursue, is, of course, a charac- 
teristic one. Here it is relevant, in practical terms, because a good deal of this 
situation is the result of neglect from above. The Government have left industrial 
propaganda to those who care to indulge. 


Industrial Propaganda 


E WOULD venture to sum up the industrial propaganda situation like this: 

(1) So far, industrial propaganda has not been based on any clear conception, 
coordinated between all concerned, as to the frame of mind required from industrial 
workers. (2) There has been no proper measurement either of the need for the 
different propaganda actually used, or the effect of it when produced. 
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For instance, no amount of propaganda in factories can produce a feeling of 
urgency so long as the main national channels of opinion-forming are producing a 
feeling of complacency. What the propaganda industry needs most, is not propa- 
ganda of ‘‘pep’’ but of events, explanations, interpretations, information, to relate 
each and every individual to the total effort. 

Behind all this there is the need for a clearer understanding in the public mind 
about the whole economics of war. The Goverament have not takenresponsibility 
for giving an accurate picture of what is happening in this and other aspects of war 
economy, to serve as a yardstick and a background corrective to misconceptions. 
There is no general picture of war economics in the public mind, and it needs to be there if 
people are to react fully and favourably to new demands, pressures, restrictions and taxations. 


At present, war economics appear to ordinary people in disjointed, negative conflict 
and even chaos. 


Mood in Industry 


1. The mental leadership of industrial war workers, and the influencing of their 
attitude to the job in hand, have to a large extent been left to groups of critics, such 
as the Shop Stewards’ National Council, the Engineering Industries Association, 
and Opposition Members of Parliament. 

2. Irrespective of the degree of accuracy of these criticisms in their origin, they 
have had a widely depressing and upsetting effect on industrial morale, especially 
on those least informed at first hand regarding the points of criticism. 

3. Those who are satisfied, and Government and official quarters generally have 
done surprisingly little to counter this effect, or to keep it within constructive limits 
from the point of view of worker morale. 

4. It isa good deal more difficult for counter propaganda to be effective when the 
situation has been allowed to drift and no adequate informed basis against which 
people can measure the point and purpose of criticism has been established. 

5. But official apathy in the matter is also based (we say this after conversation 
with many officials) on a serious under-estimate of the extent to which the public 
are sceptical about war production. 


1oo Many Economists 


6. Further, many officials appear to be practically unaware of the relationship 
between production effort, output, long hours, regular work attendance, absence of 
trade disputes, on the one hand, and good industrial morale, feelings of satisfaction 
and feelings of progress through work, on the other. The notable degree to which 
the human factor in industry has been neglected is obvious. 

7. The inadequacy of industrial propaganda is related to a wider inadequacy in 
the whole of ‘‘economic’’ explanation and interpretation of the war effort. This 
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partly derives from the predominant influence of economists in the Cabinet Offices and 
elsewhere, and the total absence of psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists and 
anthropologists in high quarters in government and industry. The idea is still 
commonly held in high quarters that a strictly economic approach to human incen- 
tives is possible. 

The Treasury has no misgivings in instituting a major social change, direct 
income taxation on manual workers, without pre-education or mental preparation— 
even, it seems, without a full advance diagnosis of the pure mechanical problems 





involved in getting out the tax assessments. Income tax is conceived as simply a 
matter for the Treasury, a way of raising money to finance the war effort. Unfor- 
tunately, as crudely handled, it is also a way (things being as they are in industry) 
of reducing the war effort at its source, the willingness and eagerness of the workers 
to work. 





Too Much I ignorance 


8. Whereas in terms of the individual workman or female trainee, taxation, 
savings, hours of work and output are inseparably and inextricably related in one 
little piece, up till now they have been fragmented from the controlling end, in 
Government departments, individual utterances, ad hoc appeals and occasional 
partial explanations. 

9. Ordinary people are profoundly ignorant as regards money, war finance, 
production and the surrounding problems of total war economy. This extensive and 
expensive ignorance is distinctly an obstruction to the successful implementation of 
new economic measures. The more the general economic structure, present and 
proposed, of the war could be explained to and understood by working people, the 
more they could be educated in those elements of war economy which lead to all- 
round steady, sensible attitudes and reactions. 

10. Such leadership through information and context interpretation does not 
reduce sound criticism in any way. It does reduce emotional criticism and any form 
of frenzied feeling, which is seldom helpful in a war effort, and may be damaging. 

11. All this reflects a situation far from satisfactory to the war effort now and to national 
unity ahead, irrespective of technical and mechanical or administrative inefficiency; the human 
frictions, suspicions, reactions and irritations are so considerable as to generate (increasingly) 
a major problem on their own account. 


Conclusion 






: oe research material does not suggest that any but a tiny minority in war industry 
are exploiting it selfishly, while many, notably women, are working with great 
devotion. The unsatisfactory elements in industrial morale are negative, not 
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positive. There isa lack, among many, of the extra margin of urgency which could cut 
out, for instance, every strike, most latecoming, a lot of labour turnover, absentee- 
ism, pilfering. 

At this stage of the war, a postscript by Sir William Beveridge (with his security 
plan) will not.talk the nation into a newcrusade. A new spirit can be obtained now 
either by a new achievement of arms (i.e., the application of production results to the 
destruction of the enemy), or by a rearrangement of loyalties and relationships within 
industry, or focused from industry into a wider unity which is now lacking. 

The above is a digest, with extracts and comments, of a book titled PEOPLE IN PRO- 
DUCTION, by *‘Mass Observation,’ an English research agency for social science. 

The book is strongly recommended to all executives, whether in war industries or not, and 
to government officials. For in it we see a full picture of the effect of policies, methods and 
legislation upon the war effort, and upon the views of people as to the extent to which they want 
industry controlled by government, during and after the war. 

That we have many similar problems in America cannot be doubted, even though we do not 
have as clear a picture of our situation as this provides for England. In so far as we have such 
problems here, or can foresee their arising, this book presents an excellent guide to their solution 
' —or prevention. 

Copies of the book may be obtained from the New York office, Penguin Books, Inc., 245 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. The book is an abridged edition of a larger work, titled, 
ENQUIRY INTO BRITISH WAR PRODUCTION, published by John Murray, Ltd. 


Those wishing to study the larger volume should address their inquiry about it to Penguin 
Books. 
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Notice to Office Managers 


Mr. W. H. Evans, Secretary Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association will visit cities in 
the West, with the following itinerary; Denver, Oct. 21; 
Spokane, Oct. 27; Vancouver, Oct. 29; Seattle, Nov. 2; 
Portland, Nov. 4; San Diego, Nov. 10; Los Angeles, Nov. 
15; Fort Worth, Nov. 19; Oklahoma City, Nov. 22. 

Mr. Evans hopes to meet as many people interested 
in office management in these cities as possible. To learn 
place and time of meeting with him communicate with 
the Secretary of your local Chamber of Commerce or con- 
tact N.O.M.A., 2118 Lincoln Liberty Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





This is the First War Ever Fought as an Indus- 
trial War in Which Industry is Not an Auxiliary 
but the Main Fighting Force Itself. It is a 
Tough Job Getting Recruits. 


Meeting the 
Labor Squeeze 


By War MaAnrPpowErR CoMmMISssION 


Washington, D. C. 


Getting and keeping an adequate number of suitable workers is going to be the toughest 
job, during the next year, that industry has ever faced. Before giving the views of the Govern- 
ment Agency on this subject we give extracts from a booklet published by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of Princeton University, Princeton, N. ]. which has compiled a handy booklet 
on how to make the best use of the workers you have, derived from a study of leading American 
companies. (The book is titled, ‘‘Maximum Utilization of Employed Manpower’’. Price 
$1.00.) 

The booklet is well recommended—it is not nearly as stuffy as its title. It tells industry 
how industry can help itself, without government aid or interference. | 


What Princeton Says 


within the labor force already employed in war industries. The best-informed 
observers agree that there is a tremendous labor potential still unused within 
Industry’s own ‘“‘backyard.’’ This labor potential may well exceed the equivalent 
of five million man-years, not of the services of new, green labor, but of the services 
of men and women who are already a part of the experienced personnel of industry. 
Full in-plant utilization of labor means that each worker is employed full-time 

at his highest skill under the best possible working conditions, and is producing at 


T« most valuable single source of unused manpower in America today lies 
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the highest rate per hour or per day that can be maintained indefinitely by the indi- 
vidual. The effective utilization of employed manpower is a coefficient of three 
elements: (1) the general organizational efficiency of the plant, (2) the state of indus- 
trial relations, and () the efficiency of the individual employee. Each of these 
elements reacts on the others. 

Maximum utilization of employed manpower is a goal which even the best 
managements are always seeking but never fully attain even during normal times. 
Maximum utilization means greater production, higher earnings, and earlier victory. 
For the employee, full utilization is by no means synonymous with greater sacrifice 
of physical energy, happiness and health, but implies a greater contribution to the 
war effort through the more effective use of an optimum daily amount of time and 
energy. 


Interchange Experience 


ETHODS of attaining the maximum utilization of employed manpower are a 
M part of the ART of management. They are too complex and too variable to 
be reduced to a handbook SCIENCE. Each management must attack its particular 
problem of securing maximum utilization of employed manpower. It must be its 
own physician and if need be, its own surgeon. But the experience of successful 
managements in the development of methods can be of great help. Now, more than 
at any previous time, the interchange of experience is vital. 

This small book is frankly an experiment. It has grown out of many confer- 
ences with industrial executives and government officials on methods of assisting 
war industries in their efforts to assure maximum utilization of a declining labor 
supply. The conclusion was early reached that efficient labor utilization is the 
product of so many factors involved in both general and personnel management 
that a research report on the subject would be a volume of prodigious size. Fur- 
ther, it became increasingly clear that the remedies for most causes of under-utiliza- 
tion of employed labor are already available in the experience of American industry, 
and that the present need was for searching self-diagnosis to determine which 
remedies should be applied. 


Blunt Words Used 


or these reasons, this document has taken the form of an outline listing in blunt 
F terms a wide range of symptoms or ailments which are likely to accompany or 
cause under-utilization. Stated negatively, the main headings may appear dis- 
couraging. But the outline is intended to raise questions which are better raised 
and answered than overlooked in the welter of present-day problems. Fortunately 
for the state of mind of both the reader and the writer, most of the sub-headings in 
the document outline positive steps, drawn from widespread company experience, 
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which have proved successful remedies for the particular symptom or ailment. 
Space has permitted but few constructive suggestions, however, and for this reason 
a detailed bibliography is appended. 

If the company executive reading the document wishes, he can use the outline 
as a tool in diagnosing the problems of his own company, plant, or department. To 
aid in such “‘introspection,’’ a summary check list is inserted. Should the task be 
delegated to others, additional copies of the summary may be obtained on request 
from the Industrial Relations Section. The Section’s interest, however, is in pro- 
viding a convenient tool for the job, and what is done thereafter is the company’s 


own business. 





I. Best Use of Men 


ETTER utilization of our work force is the primary means of getting the man- 
B power needed to supply productive establishments of the nation. Labor 
reserves in shortage areas have been exhaysted, and the common lack of com- 
munity services and facilities in such areas usually makes it impossible or undesirable 
to bring in more workers. In shortage areas, therefore, more effective utilization 
of the existing labor force is necessary if vital production schedules are to be met. 
Where there has been rapid mobilization of manpower, utilization is not always 
at its highest level. This is not necessarily a reflection on employers. When a 
plant has expanded its labor force several times examples of ineffective use of man- 
power are certain to follow. 


Plants on Priority 


ITH the increasingly critical shortages of labor in various areas of the country, 
V \ it becomes necessary that utilization procedures in these areas be more closely 
integrated with day to day manpower operations. For example, under the West 
Coast Program manpower officials will have to make decisions on the relative posi- 
tions of plants on the priority referral list, the setting of employment ceilings, the 
characteristics (sex, skill, or other) of workers who may be referred to an employer, 
and the automatic issuance of statements of availability to an employer's workers. 
No decision should be made on these points without taking into consideration the 
effectiveness with which employers are utilizing the manpower already in their 
plants. 

Knowledge of the effectiveness of labor utilization is extremely important. One 
great value of programs such as those of the West Coast and Buffalo is that they 
provide methods of dealing justly with employers. In any case in which an em- 
ployer has his employment ceiling lowered or is taken from a priority referral list, 
such action makes it possible to provide workers to another employer, whose utiliza- 
tion record is better and whose manpower need therefore is more justifiable. Where 
production urgencies are equal, the plant with the better manpower utilization 
record and the proven manpower needs will rank highest on the priority list. 

In the Buffalo plan, which has been in operation since June 14, the Labor Re- 
quirements Committee has refused priority standing to firms because of inadequate 
utilization of their labor force. 
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Utilization Consultants 


HE manpower utilization consultants are responsible for conducting utilization 
een to determine how efficiently plants use their workers and the malprac- 
tices that exist. When a plant shows symptoms of underutilization, such as high 
absenteeism and turnover rates, low productivity per man-hour, or unplanned Selec- 
tive Service withdrawals, the utilization consultant will be needed to assist manage- 
ment in determining the causes and to find methods of making improvements. In 
conducting this survey the utilization consultant will examine placement policies, 
transfer and promotion plans, plans for job simplification, working conditions within 
the plant, methods of supervision, scheduling of shifts, wage incentive systems, pro- 
duction scheduling and controls, and any other practices and operations within the 
plant that appear basic to manpower utilization. 

In conducting utilization surveys and in putting their recommendations into 
effect, the consultant must secure the fullest cooperation of management, organized 
labor, labor-management committees, and interested government or private agencies, 
where they exist. When utilization surveys are made at the request of the plant, 
the consultant makes his recommendations to management. In the West Coast and 
Buffalo areas the consultant probably will need to make recommendations both to 
management and to appropriate local manpower officials, In these critical areas 
these officials will make their decisions as to referrals, employment ceilings, and 
issuance of certificates of availability, on the basis of whether or not these recom- 
mendations have been accepted and put into effect. 


Outside Factors 


OMETIMEs ineffective use of labor may be caused by factors which lie outside the 
S plant and are not entirely subject to correction of management. For example, 
it may be shown that absenteeism and turnover are due in part to inadequate housing, 
transportation, shopping facilities, recreation facilities, medical, hospital and nursing 
facilities, child-care facilites, or to inconvenient hours for shopping, and visiting 
ration boards. When an investigation indicates that such factors as these 
underlie absenteeism (and to a considerable extent turnover)'it is the function 
of members of the utilization staff to work with appropriate government or com- 
munity agencies to overcome or improve conditions. 

The Bureau of Manpower Utilization recognizes that there is ineffective use of 
labor in government establishments as well as in private enterprise. For that reason 
there is established in the Bureau a division of government agencies, composed of 
employees of the Civil Service Commission, whose function it is to encourage more 
effective use of federal employees. Such studies have already been made in a number 
of arsenals and air depots, and plans for expansion of the work are being made. 

In addition to the utilization survey, two other important survey tools are 
available to management and employed by the Bureau of Manpower Utilization. 
They are the Manning Tables and the Occupational Analyses. 
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Manning Tables 


HE Manning Table represents one of the important developments of the WMC. 
It was inaugurated in the fall of 1942 and to date approximately 8,000 establish- 
ments essential to the war effort are now active participants. 

The plan has the following threefold purpose: 

1. Gives the employer a means by which he may present a complete and authori- 
tative picture of the labor situation to the State Director of Selective Service in the 
State in which the plant or activity is located. It thereby provides the basis for 
withdrawal of workers at a rate that will allow time for others not suitable for 
military duty to be trained to replace them. It also provides a basis by which 
requests for deferment of those considered irreplaceable may be decided on facts 
rather than opinions. _ : 

2. The plan serves to crystallize problems of maximum labor utilization in the 
minds of employers. It points to practical solutions in so far as they can be found 
in the plant or through intelligent forecasting of manpower requirements. 

3. The plan provides the War Manpower Commission and other governmental 
agencies concerned with manpower problems with reliable data for use in setting 
up coordinating programs for recruiting, training, and replacing workers. 


Occupational Analyses 


CCUPATIONAL Analyses ate plant studies made as a service to management by 
O occupational analysts assigned to the War Manpower Commission's field 
offices. The principal part of each study consists of a manning table, including a 
complete inventory of jobs in the plant, the training time required for each job, the 
number and sex of workers, the number of physically handicapped persons employed, 
the distribution of male employees by Selective Service status, and the estimated 
future labor needs. : 

A few examples of the work done by Bureau of Manpower Utilization consult- 
ants and occupational analysts follow: 


Case Histories 


x EASTERN munitions plant, faced with the necessity of adding 2,000 persons 
to its labor force was having difficulty in maintaining employment at current 
levels. The plant was losing an average of 42 employees a day. An inadequate 
housing situation was further aggravated by the hostile attitude of the community, 
which feared that new residents would fail to comply with city regulations con- 
cerning conservation of water and garbage disposal. The time-keeping system and 
pay-roll procedure was muddled, personnel policies were apathetic and estimates of 
plant labor requirements were grossly inaccurate. 

After a survey of the plant, manpower utilization consultants recommended 
that: (1) new executive personnel be hired; (2) an employee be charged with the 
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responsibility for determining the availability of housing accommodations in the 
community; (3) no clearance be accepted except where housing was available; (4) an 
employee be assigned as liaison officer between the plant and its employees and the 
community, so that all sources of friction could be removed; (5,) a new ES-270 report 
based on a complete review of needs be submitted, and a full-time representative of 
the USES be placed in the plant to keep daily records of exact needs; and (6) careful 
exit interviews be inaugurated. 


Absenteeism Cut 


HE recommendations were accepted, with the following results: absenteeism has 
dropped remarkably; turn-over has declined; separations have decreased from 42 
to 12 a day; and the working force has been increased by 1,000, with a real possi- 
bility of reaching the desired 2,000 goal. 
* * * 

At the direction of a regional chief of manpower utilization, an analysis was 
made of the replacement schedules of an important midwestern ordnance plant. 
The total labor force was found to be badly over-loaded with white-collar workers. 
More than 500 of such administrative and supervisory employees were released to 
war work elsewhere, without decreasing plant production. 


* * * 


A company with a contract to build ship sections filed manning tables with 
WMC. When the contract was stopped abruptly, several hundred workers were 
released from the steel fabricating departments. At the same time, new contracts 
were approved for the building of wooden freight cars. After careful analysis of 
individual work histories, a large number of the men who had been working on 
ships were found capable of working on the wooden freight cars and also in the 
plant’s bomb department. With the aid of the manning tables 400 transfers were 
effected involving 18 separate departments. If the tables had not been available, 
many man-hours would have been lost because of slower transfers and errors in 
reassignment of workers. 


Oldster Does Good Job 


N A food dehydrating and canning plant, a manpower utilization consultant 
I studied production methods to see whether more women and older workers could 
be employed. He found filled cans being moved through a number of operations in 
hand trucks and suggested installation of a conveyor system. A month later he 
visited the plant and found the conveyor system operating efficiently. In one part 
of the plant a 67-year-old man is now doing work that formerly required four young 
men. Other food processing plants in the same midwestern area now have requested 
services of this consultation to advise on changes in methods which will allow use 
of more women. 





Il. Go Get Your Women 


ANPOWER fequirements for the year ending July, 1944, show that total 
M employment and the employment of men will decline, but female employ- 


ment must expand to 18 million with a net increase of at least 900,000 
women workers if our manpower needs are to be met. In addition, another 200,000 
women must be recruited for the Armed Forces. Although unemployment may drop 
slightly, it cannot be counted upon as a source of workers. Hence a sufficient num- 
ber of women must be recruited from outside the present labor force to make pos- 
sible a net increase of about one million. 


A Million Gals 


ROM July to January, no net increase in the total labor force is required inasmuch 
F,, agriculture will fall to a seasonal low during these months. This does not 
mean, however, that the task of securing an adequate number of women workers will 
be easy. In fact, the recruitment job to be done assumes tremendous proportions 
when the requirements are examined by broad industrial categories and the magni- 
tude of necessary shifts within the labor force are revealed. Munitions industries, 
if they are to meet schedules, must expand the employment of women by one million 
between July, 1943; and January, 1944, and by 300,000 from January to July 1944. 
An increase of one million in these industries exceeds that experienced in any pre- 
vious six-month period and is twice the expansion recorded between January and 
July, 1943. Although female employment in agriculture will drop very sharply 
between July of this year and January, 1944, very few of the women currently work- 
ing at seasonal jobs on the farms will become available for munitions employment 
when no longer needed in agriculture. Other industries are expected to yield only 
100,000 workers as a result of curtailment by January 19. It may be necessary, 
therefore, to recruit almost a million net additional women workers from outside 
the present labor force to meet the January requirements for nonagricultural em- 
ployment. 


Jay Workers 


- TERMs Of the expansion already accomplished, increasing the female labor force 
by one million appears not too formidable. Actually it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to meet this goal unless the declining rate of increase in the female labor force 
experienced prior to the temporary June upswing is reversed. Net increases of 
necessity seriously understate the magnitude of the recruitment task which lies 
ahead, inasmuch as they make no allowance for the number of women who must 
be recruited to replace those who leave the labor market. Even under normal 
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circumstances, a sizeable part of the female labor force is composed of marginal 
workers who are attached to the labor market temporarily or intermittently. This 
pattern of entering and leaving the labor market is not only continuing but is being 
accentuated under wartime working conditions. 

With no domestic help available, inadequate childcare facilities, shopping and 
marketing difficulties, all throwing tremendous burdens on the housewife who has 
taken employment, industry is having increasing difficulty in retaining its female 
work force. Since employment stabilization plans do not control movements out 
of the labor market the exodus of women from the labor market is unchecked. 

A second factor which magnifies still further the problems of meeting require- 
ments is the localized nature of the demand which is largely concentrated in labor 
stringency areas. In many shortage areas those women who could readily be drawn 
into the labor market are already employed, and even intensive recruitment may not 
be able to yield an adequate number of additional women. At the same time, other 
areas with considerable numbers of potential female workers lack employment 
opportunities. : 


Sources of Womanpower 


T HAS already been pointed out that to meet requirements women must be recruited 


from outside the labor market, since neither the decline in agricultural employ- 
ment nor the reduction in the number of unemployed can be counted on as a source 
for year-round workers. Curtailment in industries other than munitions at best will 
yield 100,000 women by January, and perhaps 300,000 more by July 1944. 

A substantial contribution to the labor force has already been made by the 
youngest age group available for employment (14-19 years), which consists largely 
of students. By April 1943, the actual female labor force within these ages had 
exceeded the estimated normal labor force by close to one-half million, and it is 
questionable whether this trend can or should be expected to continue. It is es- 
timated that over one-fourth of the abnormal wartime increase in the female labor 
force consisted of girls under 20 years of age. 


Younger Women 


RACTICALLY No net expansion occurred among women between 20 and 30 years 
Pp of age, and only a 6 per cent increase of actual over normal employment is esti- 
mated for women in the next 5-year bracket. The insignificant net gains in the 
work force of women between the ages 20 and 35 may be attributed to the fact that 
many of the women not employed have child-care responsibilities. In addition the 
normally high work rates among women in these age groups would make further 
gains more difficult to achieve. Until recently, the liability of husbands to the 
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draft may have also acted as a check upon their entrance into the labor force. The 
first two factors will probably continue to restrict expansion in the female labor 
force within these ages. 

Traditional age specifications will impose some limits on the use of older women 
as will their employability. Nevertheless, women over 45 years of age have been 
absorbed in employment to such an extent that it is estimated their actual numbers: 
currently in the labor force are 20 per cent above that they would normally be. The 
full utilization of this reserve is important. 


How About Housewives? 


T PRESENT, the most readily available group consists of non-farm housewives 
A between the ages of 20 and 55 without children under 16. This group as of 
April 1943 numbered 5.6 million which on a national basis appears to constitute an 
adequate reserve of potential women workers. However, in view of the localization 
of demand and the completely voluntary basis of recruitment, there is no assurance 
that an adequate number of women will enter the labor market where they are 
needed. 

A growing tendency to increase part-time employment will offer employers a 
potential supply of labor which might not be available otherwise. Trade and 
service has always used large numbers of women for part-time work and this practice 
has increased with growing labor stringencies. Manufacturing industries have also 
recently initiated part-time work schemes which are proving successful. Female 
part-time workers, many of whom are housewives and some employed white collar 
workers have been used in light assembly work especially in communications equip- © 
ment and aircraft parts establishments in New England and on the West Coast. 
Throughout the country, women are being recruited for part-time as well as full- 
time employment to meet the seasonal needs for harvesting crops and canning food 
products. Women who cannot adjust their other responsibilities to permit full- 
time employment without assuming an unreasonable workload should be channelled 
to whatever part-time employment opportunities are available in the community. 

The War Manpower Commission has relied upon voluntary registration and 
recruitment campaigns to bring into employment the women who have been needed 
to meet expressed demands in specific areas. 


Recruiting Campaigns 


en the summer of 1942, the United States Employment Service has conducted 
aggressive campaigns to recruit women in scores of communities throughout the 
country. The majority of areas which are classified as Group I areas by the War 
Manpower Commission have had intensive drives with widespread publicity to 
bring all available women into employment. In many cities this has included a 
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house-to-house canvass ‘conducted in some instances with the cooperation of em- 
ployers and volunteer workers. Experience has shown that community-wide cam- 
paigns, conducted in advance of actual employment opportunities for the women 
who are available, should not be encouraged. Thousands of women, whom em- 
ployers are not prepared to engage, change stimulated enthusiasm for a deeper 
conviction that there is no real need for their services. Therefore, since the begin- 
ning of this year, policies of the War Manpower Commission have sought to prevent 
general recruitment campaigns until the need was established and it could be shown 
that usual recruitment methods failed to meet employer needs. For this reason, 
very few areas classified as Group III or IV have had recruiting drives directed to 
women. Experience indicates that, after the women who can be more readily 
recruited have become employed, the employment of any further reserve depends on 
more than appeals and the women’s willingness to work. 


S top Turnover 


NQUESTIONABLY, far more women have been recruited into the labor market than 

net increases in the labor force reflect. Some movement out of the labor market 
cannot be avoided, but a considerable amount of this turnover might be eliminated. 
Recruitment activities will not produce the necessary net increases unless greater 
stabilization of the female work force is accomplished. 

If continuation on the job and regularity of attendance is to be effected, greater 
consideration must be given to the special problems confronting employed women. 
This is particularly important as regards women with household responsibilities 
who have no previous work experience, since their employment involves the most 
difficult readjustments. In addition to appropriate induction, training, and orienta- 
tion to the job—important for all new workers—adaptation of plant and community 
facilities and services bear a direct relationship to the stabilization of ars group 
in the female work force. 

In effecting adaptations for women with household responsibilities, various 
types of programs must be developed. These include: 


Part Time or Split Shift Arrangements 


ATISFACTORY programs have been worked out at Pratt Whitney Aircraft in East 
S Hartford, Conn., where a full shift is manned by a team of two workers, each 
working four hours a day, six days a week. At the Richmond shipyards in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, it has proved effective to put a husband and wife on the same 
shift. 


Medical Care 


wu it is generally recognized that adequate provision must be made for care 
of industrial accidents and illness, new aspects of this program have been 
emphasized as increasing numbers of women have gone to work. Pre-employment 
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or pre-placement examinations are necessary so that women will be assigned to 
jobs that do not require excessive expenditure of energy or body strains which 
jeopardize future health. Through examinations early cases of pregnancy are 
detected, and proper job placements can be arranged. 

A western aircraft plant, for instance, has a very extensive program for preven- 
tive medical care. Two doctors and eleven nurses constitute the medical staff and 
preventive methods rather than curative programs are stressed. Periodic check-ups 
are made for employees with suspicious chest conditions, rigid pre-employment 
examinations are given, a Wasserman test is given yearly to each worker and a 
physical examination is required upon return to work from illness. 

Eating Facilities 
oME plants have already recognized that the way in which food is served has a 
S definite effect upon the morale and productivity of workers. This is particularly 
true among women and some adaptation of menus has been initiated to meet this 
problem. 

Minneapolis—Honeywell designed and decorated the plant cafeteria.so that 
it would be as cheerful and pleasant as possible. Mobile units are used to take food 
throughout the plant so that hot meals are available for those who do not wish to 
patronize the cafeteria. . 

Douglas Aircraft, Los Angeles, has a highly organized industrial feeding pro- 
gram and the mobile canteens and many cafeterias are extensively patronized. 


Counselling 


LANT management has become increasingly aware that counselling services par- 
P ticularly for women workers assist in resolving personal difficulties connected 
with adjusting to a work situation, or in satisfactorily solving problems at home 
which make continuation of employment difficult. Such services also must be 
available in the community and often it has been found expedient to have personnel 
counsellors attached to child care centers. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, a counselling service was established by. the State Division 
of Child Welfare in the employment office to advise and assist mothers with their 
child care problems. The aircraft plants in Southern California have employed 
large staffs of personnel counsellors who are readily accessible to workers and who 
have proved of great assistance in keeping women on the job. 


Child Care 


+ es provision of adequate facilities and supervision for the care of children during 
the hours a woman is at work has received wide-spread attention among local 
community groups and through the press. 

In New Orleans, following an Office of Civilian Defense survey which ascer- 
tained the number of mothers who would accept employment if child care were 
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provided, a plan was established both for nursery schools and extended school pro- 
grams under the auspices of the city. It is estimated that at least 300 women ac- 
cepted jobs as a result of this activity. A similarly successful plan was carried out 
in Shreveport, La. 


Shopping 

HROUGHOUT the country individual communities have made many adjustments 
iw enable women war workers to do their necessary shopping without interfering 
with their jobs. Banks have participated in such programs and some have estab- 
lished a complete banking by mail system. By establishing branch stores on com- 
pany property or adjacent to the plants workers can make certain types of purchases 
without the necessity of taking time off. This has proved a successful venture, at 
Vultee Aircraft, Downey, Cal. 

In four large war plants on Long Island a representative of the plant personnel 
office accepts lists of wanted articles in accordance with daily advertisements of 
New York stores. This information is relayed to the department store whose repre- 
sentative then calls at the plant with samples from which the employees may order. 
Delivery is made directly tothe workers at the plant. The shopping service initiated 
at the Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. has proved very successful. Purchase 
orders are given to personal shoppers who in turn arrange by phone for delivery of 
the desired items from Washington department and speciality stores to the Pentagon 
Building the following day. 


Commercial Services 


vEL and food distribution services, laundry and dry cleaning have become in- 
F creasingly important and in order to perpetuate these services, assistance has 
been given by the WMC in recruiting and stabilizing workers in retail trade and 
service establishments. Minimum standards have been developed in connection 
with designations of “‘locally needed’’ activities as a part of employment stabiliza- 
tion programs. Recruitment drives have been successfully conducted and the local 
United States Employment Service office in Washington, D. C., has recently been 
effective in securing additional workers for commercial laundries. Unless such 
services are provided, women workers of necessity must take time off to do the family 
laundry. 

The problems discussed above have been approached particularly with reference 
to utilization of women. In many respects they are equally pertinent in the utiliza- 
tion of all war workers. There are, however, other problems which influence the 
productivity of all workers. These include adaptations necessary in order to pro- 
vide transportation so that workers can get to and from their jobs without excessive 
expenditure of time and energy, schools so that children of war workers can be 
accommodated, recreation, housing, and medical care. 
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Manpower Commission Explains Itself 


I THE War Manpower Commission, the responsibility for developing programs 
and procedures to meet the problems discussed above lies in the Bureau of Man- 
power Utilization. Analyses are made of all the problems which affect the produc- 
tivity and efficiency of workers and which, if unmet, result in increased turnover, 
absences, and withdrawals from the labor force. After a determination is made of 
the problem, a program is developed to meet these needs. The operation of these 
programs is usually the function of other federal agencies; the War Manpower Com- 
mission works with the appropriate agency in adapting or expanding its program 
so that the necessary services are provided. 

In those fields where the War Manpower Commission has a direct responsibility, 
policies and procedures are developed for the use of the field staff. It should be 
emphasized that although the concern of the War Manpower Commission lies pri- 
marily in identifying the problem and in directing the appropriate agency to solve 
it, this agency’s responsibility is not discharged until a successful solution is found. 








The Senate Nearly Threw Out the FSA in the 
Last Session. The Fact that They Did Not 
May be Attributed, at Least in Part, to the 
Competence of the Agency’s Personnel. 


FSA Employee 
Training 


By Jor J. Kine 


Farm Security Administration 
Portland, Ore. 


techniques for employee training. Some of the techniques are frankly bor- 

rowed from the ‘‘Training within Industry’’ program of the War Manpower 
Commission. Others are being created from materials within the agency. All 
are showing a promise of permanent value. 

Students of the Personnel Journal should have an interest in a brief review of this 
energetic training program for about 450 FSA employees in the Pacific Northwest. 
The program is divided into two main divisions: induction training and in-service 
training. Both divisions are designed to fit in with the characteristics and func- 
tions of the agency. . 


P= Security Administration in the Pacific Northwest is pioneering in new 


Very Small Offices 


HE FSA organization in the Pacific Northwest possesses characteristics which 
Leasiiee the introduction and operation of a training program. To begin 
with, the 80 County FSA offices are widely scattered over Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. No county office has more than seven FSA employees; and many, only two. 
A regional office in Portland, Oregon has about 70 workers. Except for ten district 
supervisors, who may visit a county office only once in two weeks, employee rela- 
tionships in the field are mainly by letter. 

Next, FSA makes heavy demands on its employees, particularly county office 


supervisors. The agency is something more than strictly a rural credit organiza- 
tion. In brief it assists underemployed and small farmers, unable to obtain financial 
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aid from any other source, to participate fully in the war agricultural drive. This 
requires employees with considerable depth of human experience and technical 
training. Above all it requires workers who are capable of understanding the 
meaning of ‘‘rural poverty’’ and how poverty affects farm people. 

Third, war restrictions on available men is compelling the use of women in 
county supervisory positions. In the past FSA employed men as county rural 
rehabilitation supervisors and women as county home management supervisors. 
Today, however, the agency is using women as associate FSA supervisors and in 
some cases is actually placing women in charge of county offices. 


Sharp Fluctuations in Work 


ourTH, the flow of work in county offices is subject to sharp seasonal drops and 
F raises. During the late winter and early spring months, the supervisor is 
rushed with loan applicants; in the summer and fall months he is busy with farm 
supervision; and in the winter he is helping borrowers to develop farm.and home 
plans. His work is always changing with the seasonal changes in agriculture. 

Fifth, personnel recruits from the state agricultural colleges are usually well 
prepared in physical agricultural sciences but weak in business administration and 
social sciences. This circumstance, when viewed in terms of the agency’s function, 
is the reason that induction training is virtually a necessity. | 

Sixth, county FSA offices as a rule are located in small rural towns. The supply 
of well trained clerical and stenographic help is decidedly limited, particularly in 
war times when the more competent have frequently migrated to cities in search of 
high salaries. 

Finally, FSA is a federal agency entrusted with public money. If a new em- 
ployee is unacquainted with governmental employment and lacks basic induction 
training, he is apt to be confused with a resultant breakdown in his morale and 
efficiency. 

Mindful of these facts, the agency early established a regional training com- 
mittee of five members. The committee consists of the regional director as chair- 
man, the personnel officer as secretary, and three other regional staff representatives. 
This committee meets regularly once a month. It plans and develops the training 
program. ‘The personnel officer is instructed to see that the program operates. 


Induction Training 


NDUCTION training is given to all new clerical and supervisory FSA employees. 
New clerks prior to employment have passed typing and dictation examinations. 
As soon as they go to work in a county FSA office, they are provided ‘‘training on 
the job’’ and are given a brief insight into the various phases of the total FSA pro- 
gram. They are also instructed on the use of procedures and forms. Above all, 
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they are helped to have a clear understanding of all the transactions which take 
place in the office. Clerks make a great many contacts with office visitors. Further- 
more, because the supervisory personnel devote a considerable portion of their time 
to working with farmers on their farms, the clerks must be capable of exercising 
independent judgment in uncommon situations. 

New supervisory personnel are always assigned to a well established county 
office for a two or three week conditioning period. In that time they ‘‘get their 
feet wet’’ and recognize how little they know about FSA operations. They are 
then enrolled for a two weeks training course at the regional training center, Em- 
mett, Idaho. There the regional training officer, who is also an unusually successful 
county FSA supervisor, instructs the trainees in FSA theory and practice. The 
outline of the course is carefully worked out with specific hours and days devoted 
to various phases of the FSA program. Both office routine and field supervision 
are included. 

After the training course is completed, the inductee returns to his official 
station. The regional training officer forwards a report on the inductee’s perform- 
ance at the school to the district supervisor, indicating both his weak and strong 
points. A month or so later the regional personnel officer checks with the district 
supervisor to ascertain the progress of the new employee. By that time it is ex- 
pected that the period of induction training will have ended. 


In-service Training 


N-SERVICE training is also carefully planned for all FSA employees. The pro- 
grams vary somewhat among county clerks, regional office clerks, and county 
supervisors. Among the field clerical force, in-service training is conducted largely 
by eight administrative supervisors. These administrative supervisors are responsi- 
ble to the Regional Director. Their function is to help field personnel ‘make the 
most effective use of the ‘‘FSA tools’’ which are at their disposal. Actually they 
are efficiency experts. As one part of their broad assignment, the administrative 
supervisors regularly teach the county clerks, methods for improving office routines 
and procedures. It is basic training on the job. 

Among the regional office clerical force, in-service training is conducted mainly 
by the personnel officer. Classes on dictation, typing, letter-writing, etc. are held 
at periodic intervals. The classes usually consume an office hour in the morning 
and run for a week. Recently a week’s school on methods for improving office 
efficiency was held in the regional office. The school included courses on telephone 
manners, attitude toward'the job, personal appearance, work planning, etc. Repre- 
sentatives from local business colleges and private firms participated in the instruc- 


tion. Once or twice a year a series of lectures and discussions are provided on the 
FSA aims and objectives. 
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County Supervisors 


ounty Supervisors receive in-service training in two major ways: staff meetings 
& and correspondence. One is verbal; and the other written. Once a month 
in each district the county supervisors gather together for a one-day staff meeting 
with their district supervisor. It should be noted that the district supervisor is an 
administrative officer, issuing work orders; and the administrative supervisor is an 
office management expert, providing ‘assistance on ways to accomplish the work 
orders. At staff meetings instruction is provided on one or more subjects, such as 
loan processing, development of farm and home plans, organization of health asso- 
ciations, efficiency rating procedures, assistance to cooperatives, methods of im- 
proving farm tenure, ways to aid tenants purchase farms, administrative techniques, 
relationships on the USDA War Boards, etc. In passing it is worthy to mention 
that the regional training committee is now discussing a proposal whereby ‘‘weak’”’ 
county supervisors will be provided with a short refresher course at the Emmett 
training center. 

In-service training by correspondence is chiefly accomplished with the coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Branch Library. The regional training 
committee and the USDA Branch Librarian prepare several packets of literature 
which are of instructional value to county supervisors. Packets are circulated 
among county supervisors. As soon as all county FSA offices are covered by one 


set of packets, they are recalled. New packets are then assembled and dispatched 
on their rounds. 


Summary 


N CONCLUSION, this may be said: Farm Security Administration in the Pacific 
I Northwest has organized a strong and active employee training program. It 
has done so to achieve four major objectives: (1) improve employee morale; (2) 
reduce labor turn-over; (3) speed operations; and (4) explain to FSA employees how 
their agency and its borrowers are participating in the total war drive. 

These significant objectives will hardly be reached overnight. But an encourag- 
ing start has been made. Definite progress for the future seems assured. 





News Notes 


JOB ANALYSIS 


The June issue of the Journal of Applied Psychology contains a comprehensive 
resume of job analysis and a very full list of articles and books on the subject for 
almost all occupations and jobs. (There are 400 references given.) 

The magazine says: 

‘‘An extensive survey of job analysis literature reveals there are approximately 
20 uses for job analysis information: (1) Job grading and classification; (2) Wage 
setting and standardization; (3) Provision of hiring specifications; (4) Clarification 
of job duties and responsibilities; (5.) Transfers and promotions; (6) Adjustment of 
grievances; (7) Establishment of a common understanding between various levels 
of workers and management; (8) Defining and outlining promotional steps; (9) 
Investigating accidents; (10) Indicating faulty work procedures or duplication of 
effort; (11) Maintaining, operating and adjusting machinery; (12) Time and motion 
studies; (13) Defining limits of authority; (14) Indicating cases of individual merit; 
(15) Indicating causes of personal failure; (16) Education and training; (17) Facili- 
tating job placement; (18) Studies of health and fatigue; (19) Scientific guidance; 
and (20) Determining jobs suitable for occupational therapy.”’ 

The article is by Joseph E. Zerga. It is on p. 249. A copy of the magazine 
may be obtained from The American Psychological Association, Inc. Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. The price is $1.25. 


ENGLISH WAGES 


(From the London Times, England) 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service is gathering at six-monthly inter- 
vals statistics of actual earnings—as distinct from wage rates—in a wide field of 
industry. Its latest investigation was made in January and the results appear in 
the June issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette published to-day. 

The figures relate to manufacturing industries with 6,250,000 workpeople. 
Important industries not included in the inquiry, because they are not manufacturing 
industries, include coalmining, agriculture, the railway service, merchant shipping, 
the distributive trades, the catering trades, and domestic service. In some of these 
industries the facts would be difficult to obtain. 

In the manufacturing industries the average earnings in the last pay week of 
January and the percentage increases since October, 1938, (the latest pre-war date 
for which particulars are available) are shown in the following table: 
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EARNINGS 








Men (21 and over) 113 
Youths and boys 45 
Women (18 and over) 58 


32 














A shilling (s) is worth about twenty cents. A penny (d) is worth a little less than two cents. 


The Ministry points out that these are general averages embracing all classes of 
manual wage-earners, both skilled and unskilled. The percentage increases repre- 
sent the combined effect of (1) increases in rates of wages, (2) fuller employment 
with more working hours and more extended working on night shifts, G) exten- 
sions of systems of payment by results, and (4) changes in the proportions of men, 
boys, women, and girls in different industries and occupations. 

Increases in wage rates have been an important but not a preponderant factor in 
the general increase of earnings. The average level of rates of wages for an ordinary 
week’s work, exclusive of overtime, was about 26 per cent or 27 per cent higher last 
January than in October, 1938, and the remainder of the increase of about 65 per 
cent, as shown below, in the earnings of all workers between the two dates must be 
attributed to the effects of the other factors. ~ 

In the table below the increases are shown in stages: 





PER CENT PER CENT PER CENT 


/ 
s. ° s. . s. . s. 





October, 1938 69 32 26 18 
July, 1940 89 29.0 38 19.7 35 34.5 os. 20.7 
July, 1941 ' 99 44.1 43 35-1 41 60.7 25 5 <t 
January, 1942 47.8 47 46.2 42 6 62.9 26 45.0 
July, 1942 III 61.5 54 66.7 46 2 77-0 30 63.5 
January, 1943 113 64.9 58 80.0 45 72.8 32 73-4 












































Averaging the figures for all workers, earnings in October, 1938, were 53s. 3d. 
and in July, 1940, 69s. 2d., an increase of 29.9 per cent; in July, 1941, .75s. 10d., 
increase 42.4 per cent on the earnings of October, 1938; in January, 1942, 77s. 9d., 
increase 46 per cent; in July, 1942, 85s. 2d., increase 59.9 per cent; in January, 1943, 

7s. 11d., increase 65.1 per cent. 


LONGER WORKING HOURS 


The figures for different industries vary widely. For men in the paper and 
printing group of industries the average percentage increase of weekly earnings 
was 28 per cent, while in the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding group it was over 
75 per cent. For women the average increases ranged from 37 per cent in the paper 
and printing industries to nearly 100 per cent in the metal, engineering and ship- 
building group. 
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In regard to working hours the Ministry points out that in establishments 
producing munitions the weekly hours worked during the war have been greatly 
in excess of those worked in 1938, and with the extension also of piecework and 
various forms of bonus payment the increases in earnings have been more than 
proportionate to the additional working hours. The extra charges have been 
spread over a larger output. 

It has already been stated that coalmining is one of the industries outside the 
scope of the inquiry. Information collected by the Ministry of Fuel shows that for 
all classes of workpeople engaged in or about mines, including boys, the average 
earnings for each shift were 18s. 103d. in the three months ended last March, and 
this, compared with 11s. 54d. in the corresponding panier of 1939, showed an in- 
crease of approximately 65 per cent. 


ABSENTEEISM 
(From CIO News) 


An American employer has recognized that CIO has come of age! Recogni- 
tion this week took the form of a unique agreement between the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union and the Aluminum Co. of America, providing that the 
union is to be responsible for combatting absenteeism and reducing labor turnover 
in the plant. 

The precedent-shattering agreement was announced by Dr. William P. Edmunds, 
Cleveland area director of the War Manpower Commission, who said that he felt 
certain ‘‘that labor would carry the ball and do a good job.”’ 

Provisions of the agreement, as outlined by MM&S Intl. Representative Herman ~ 
Clott, include: | 

1. Absentees will be interviewed by union representatives in private offices 
provided by the company to try to uncover the basic reasons for absences. 

2. The company will keep the union fully informed as to absences. 

3. No employe will be given a job release until union representatives have 
discussed the matter with him and have tried to prevail upon him to stay on his job 
of producing vital war materials necessary for plane construction. 

4. The union chief steward will meet with new employes to explain how the’ 
plan operates. 

5. The workers, in collaboration with management, will investigate the possi- © 
bility of using incentives and competition to attack absenteeism. 

6. The all-worker committee which will administer the program will have the | 
right to use company bulletin boards to post any publicity it finds necessary for its ; 
campaign. : 

Clott, in behalf of the union, said that it would do everything possible to aidl 
war production and combat absenteeism. 
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